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Difference that Exceeded 
Understanding: Remembering 
Michael Jackson (1958-2009) 


Susan Fast 


Michael Jackson’s difference as a performer is what made people around the globe flock to 
him from the time he was a little boy, what eventually gave him the biggest-selling record 
of all time (Thriller), and what made us call him a genius. Until his death in June 2009, 
for all but his fans (not an insubstantial population), this difference seemed to have been 
forgotten, taken for granted, or overshadowed by his other, less embraceable differences. 
This article recounts Jackson’s contribution to popular music through his remarkable body 
of work and also examines some of the more controversial aspects of his biography, which 
were almost always viewed by the media in a negative light. The author suggests that the 
irreconcilability of Jackson’s differences (gendered, racialized, generational), both musical 
and biographical, made him in effect unknowable, producing profound anxiety in many. 
This accounts for the particularly venomous media coverage of his life. The author 
suggests several counter-narratives to widely held ideas about Jackson’s difference. 


Following Michael Jackson’s tragic and untimely death on 25 June 2009, I began to 
listen and watch again. Like millions of others who were suddenly buying up his 
records in vast quantities, putting him on top of the charts for the first time in years, I 
wanted once again to be mesmerized, enchanted, and moved to tears by his brilliant 
singularity as a singer, songwriter, dancer, and choreographer, and I was. His difference 
as a performer is what made people around the globe flock to him from the time he was 
a little boy, what eventually gave him the biggest-selling record of all time (Thriller), 
what made us call him a genius; “in the world of pop music,” wrote Jon Pareles of the 
New York Times in 1984, “there is Michael Jackson and then there is everybody else.” 
The sounds he could make with his voice and the movements he could call up out of 
his body were like those of no one else, but this part of his difference, while 
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incomprehensible, was embraceable. It was magic. Until his death, for all but his fans 
(not an insubstantial population), this difference seemed to have been forgotten, taken 
for granted, or overshadowed by his other, less embraceable differences. 

For months after his death, the only recordings, DVDs, and old VHS tapes that 
made their way into my various players were his. I listened to his exquisite voice wring 
a song from some unfathomable depth of his being, belting the blues as a very young 
boy with the Jackson 5 (“Who’s Loving You”), trembling about the loss of romantic 
love (“She’s Out of My Life”), taking us to church (“Man in the Mirror”), or grinding 
out distorted funk (the sexy “She Drives Me Wild”). I listened to this voice make a 
point about global warming (the beautiful “Earth Song,” which some find far too 
sappy—lI love this side of him), and race relations (“Black or White,” “They Don’t 
Really Care about Us”). I listened to the performances he gave on record that are 
among the most beautiful in pop music (“Human Nature,” “Speechless”), many of 
which were shaped with the help of producer Quincy Jones, but some of them with 
later collaborators such as Teddy Riley. No one was more emotionally invested in the 
performance of a song than Jackson (he is at some emotional breaking point on 
“Jam,” and exploding with anger on “2 Bad”). He sang with technical perfection, too. 
His voice was pitch-perfect, vibrato-infused, clear, impossibly high, but the range of 
qualities he could elicit from this instrument was equally impressive: the increasingly 
deep use of distortion, the exploration of a lower range (“Get on the Floor”), and, of 
course, his incredible command of rhythm, demonstrated not only in his staccato 
melodies and punctuations thereof, but in his grooves, which he often created or 
contributed to through beat-boxing. The different vocal qualities he could summon 
were irreconcilable; he could sound dirtier than James Brown on one track and 
smooth as silk, like Smokey Robinson, or Barbara Streisand, on the next. 

I watched again—and again—all his brilliant short films (he didn’t like to call them 
“videos”), pieces that for all intents and purposes defined the new medium of music 
video in the 1980s and which are still of incomparable quality: Thriller, Beat It, Billie 
Jean, the long version of Bad, directed by Martin Scorsese (he always collaborated with 
people at the top of their game), Smooth Criminal, Black or White, with the remarkable 
and controversial solo dance sequence at the end—the list goes on. His were the first 
videos by a black artist to be put in rotation on MTV (there is controversy concerning 
how this came to be, but it nevertheless happened). This was part of his important 
legacy as an African American performer who pushed through racial barriers—in fact 
the first one to do it on such a global scale. I revisited the performance he gave on the 
Motown 25 television special in 1983, where he showed the world the moonwalk, a 
moment of singular significance in the history of popular music. His dancing made 
Jackie Wilson, Fred Astaire, and the Electric Boogaloos improbable companions (more 
irreconcilability)—to say nothing of the debt he owed James Brown, whose singular 
stylings were often on full display during Jackson’s live shows. The choreographer 
Michael Peters, with whom Jackson worked, remarked how effortlessly Jackson 
learned and executed dance moves and routines—much more so than many dancers 
with extensive formal training, of which he had none. This is especially evident in the 
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stylized ensemble dancing—which Jackson practically invented for pop music—where 
even next to highly skilled professional dancers he manages to look more graceful and 
at ease while performing the same moves. I watched the 1993 Super Bowl halftime 
show, the first time a superstar of his magnitude performed solo at that event, 
establishing a trend that continues today. I took in the jaw-dropping Michael Jackson 
Live from Bucharest: The Dangerous Tour, originally broadcast live on HBO in 1992 (it 
garnered HBO its largest audience to that date). The concert begins with Jackson being 
propelled into the air from underneath the stage on an elevator platform that “toasts” 
him, after which he stands motionless for a full three minutes. He is an extraordinary 
vision in his trademark military style gold jacket, long black curls, and aviator shades, 
gold sparks cascading behind him. When he finally removes his sunglasses, the 
revelation of his sculpted, made-up face only deepens the mystery. It is surely one of 
the most arresting and powerful ways an arena concert has begun in the history of the 
genre. This glitzy spectacle might be cheesy if it weren’t followed by two and a half 
hours of non-stop, spectacular dancing and singing that somehow justifies his self- 
deification at the beginning. King of Pop indeed. 

I listened. I watched. This is how I wanted to remember Michael Jackson’s 
difference, as a virtuoso musician and dancer. As Madonna put it in her moving 
tribute to him at the MTV Video Music Awards in September 2009, he was a 
“magnificent creature [who] once set the world on fire.” But it is not possible to 
remember Michael Jackson’s difference as an artist without also remembering all the 
pain and controversy that surrounded him and how so much of this must also be 
understood as the result of his difference, difference much less easy, if not impossible, 
to embrace, so unsettling to the hegemonic order that it had to be contained through 
ridicule, misinterpretation, sensationalism, and finally criminal indictment. Michael 
Jackson’s subjectivity off the stage was disquieting. He was unknowable. He was 
impossible to “figure out.” While some of this difference was demonstrated through 
what was viewed in the mass media as “eccentric” behavior (the presence of his 
companion, Bubbles the chimp, the black surgical masks, the rumor that he wanted to 
buy the Elephant Man’s bones, some of this surely calculated to attract attention), it 
was really his more substantive, underlying differences that were most troubling— 
racial, gendered, able-bodied/disabled, child/teenager/adult, adult man who loved 
children, father/mother. These differences were impenetrable, uncontainable, and 
they created enormous anxiety. Please be black, Michael, or white, or gay or straight, 
father or mother, father to children, not a child yourself, so we at least know how to 
direct our liberal (in)tolerance. And try not to confuse all the codes simultaneously. 
Jackson tested the boundaries of subjectivity, not with the ironic distance of his 
contemporaries, Madonna and Prince, but with his heart on his sleeve, and he 
eventually lost. On those rare occasions when he tried to explain himself he seemed 
instead to dig a deeper hole. Many remained skeptical; too many normative social 
codes were in flux, and none were ever neatly put back in the container (again, unlike 
Madonna and Prince, who were both eventually domesticated—in “normal” ways). 
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Perhaps the only controversial element of Jackson’s biography that was widely 
accepted and sympathetically received was that he was beaten and teased by his father, 
literally whipped into shape as a performer from the age of 5 on, when he started 
singing with his brothers in the Jackson 5. In fact it was this piece of information that 
was used to contextualize and pathologize some of his later “eccentricities,” including 
the vast amount of plastic surgery he underwent to alter his appearance (some said he 
did this to look as little like his father as possible) and his desire to reclaim a childhood 
he said he never had because he spent his working, and under terrible conditions. Not 
only was he physically abused, but, according to his biographer, Randy Taraborrelli, he 
suffered through his older brothers having sex with girls while he tried to sleep in 
hotel rooms that he shared with them as a child. Joe Jackson booked the group into a 
night club in their Gary, Indiana, hometown before they signed with Motown when 
Michael was 9 years old so that he could make steady money off his sons; there, and in 
the various other places the group performed, Jackson witnessed all manner of adult 
sexual and other behavior. In his autobiography, he tells of watching a transvestite 
stripper in one of these clubs and follows this by writing: “As I said, I received quite an 
education as a child. More than most. Perhaps this freed me to concentrate on other 
aspects of my life as an adult.” 

Whatever he may have meant by this, it did not really matter to the mass media. 
That he wanted to spend his time with kids, while seeming to be uninterested in or 
incompetent with women, began to shape narratives about his gendered and 
sexualized self: that he was gay, or “asexual.” These claims were fueled by his surgeries, 
which made him look increasingly androgynous. He married twice, but these were 
short-lived relationships that the media found laughable. He eventually had three 
children of his own and parented them himself, wives and mothers seemingly 
superfluous. When Jackson’s skin began getting lighter there was speculation that he 
wanted to “be white” and not African-American; the surgeries seemed to erase his 
black facial features as well. He tried to explain (vaguely) to Oprah Winfrey in 1993 
that he suffered from vitiligo, but this was met with skepticism; it was a rare skin 
disease that few had ever heard of at that time. And shortly after this interview with 
Oprah the bombshell exploded: he was accused of child sexual molestation. His 
practice of opening up the gates of Neverland Ranch, his home that included an 
amusement park, zoos, and unlimited quantities of candy, to thousands of mostly 
disadvantaged children and giving them the run of the place, including his bedroom, 
opened the door for disaster. He was accused twice, the first time allegedly paying his 
accuser in excess of twenty million dollars to settle out of court (he claimed that he 
gave in not because he was guilty, but because he just wanted the episode behind him), 
the second time resulting in a criminal trial. The trial, held in 2005, was a media circus, 
and according to friends it broke his spirit, even though he was acquitted on all counts. 

Sadly, it is only in the wake of Jackson’s death that counter-narratives concerning 
his difference might be possible. Sudden and tragic death is sobering; initially, at least, 
it softens us, making it possible to re-examine someone’s life in more sympathetic 
terms, allowing a fuller, richer account to penetrate the noise of negative judgment. 
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If ever anyone needed to be viewed a little more softly it is Michael Jackson. While we 
do not want to wipe away whatever pain this man might have suffered, or whatever 
questionable judgment he might have exercised, or oversimplify a profoundly 
complex life, we need to make room for other stories about him, especially in 
scholarly writing where he has been relatively neglected. 

What might these counter-narratives look like? Some who were close to Jackson 
have opened up since his death and at least some in the media seem more willing to 
listen now. The autopsy results, his dermatologist, Arnold Klein, and his long-time 
friend Deepak Chopra all confirmed that he did, indeed, have vitiligo, and that, 
according to the dermatologist, the de-pigmentation of his skin was so profound that 
it became too difficult to use darker make-up to cover it up (this had been said before, 
by him, among others, but not really heard). Scholars who have written about 
Jackson’s change in skin color have done so in a way that suggests he had control over 
it, even if they mention the possibility of vitiligo, but what if he didn’t? Some have 
already suggested that his white skin forces the question about what it means to be 
African American, which it surely does. Despite his skin color, Jackson claimed he was 
proud of his black heritage and his friend Gotham Chopra has recently said that he 
always identified as African American; what might he have meant by this? How might 
the discourse around Jackson’s shifting skin color change if his vitiligo is taken as fact? 
Might it have been a painful loss to him and if so, might it have influenced the 
direction he took with his plastic surgeries, or the way he eventually played with his 
skin color, sometimes making it clown white, sometimes more bronze (as David Yuan 
has pointed out)? Should his condition be viewed as a disability? 

While the world has mostly looked at Jackson’s facial transformations as pathological, 
a combination of deep-seated hatred of his appearance with a desire to remain forever 
impossibly young, it is interesting to note that, after his death, his dermatologist 
commented that Jackson thought of his face as a work of art. Perhaps this was a feeble 
attempt to cast a more positive light on the matter, but perhaps we should contemplate 
this idea further: if Jackson’s plastic surgery were re-contextualized as a form of 
performance art, such as that by Orlan (whose 1990s “The Reincarnation of Saint- 
Orlan” involved a series of plastic surgeries) would we be celebrating him as “avant- 
garde” instead of “troubled”? A few scholars—Kobena Mercer, Michael Awkward, 
David Yuan—have offered readings of Jackson’s facial transformations that move in the 
direction of this kind of analysis, not quite calling it “art,” but suggesting that his face 
became a constantly changing mask, a surface on which he wrote his celebrity that 
went far beyond what would have been necessary to understand him as white. Scholars 
barely scratched the surface of these issues and they stopped writing about them long 
before Jackson’s death; the last decade or so of his life has not been considered at all. 

His marriage to Lisa Marie Presley in 1994 was widely thought to be a publicity 
stunt, a means through which to repair the bruising his image took after he was 
accused of childhood sexual molestation in 1993 and to neutralize rumors that he was 
gay. But when Jackson died, Presley once again stated how much she had loved him 
and how difficult the decision had been to leave him (she left because she felt she was 
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losing her identity in his and she disliked the people he surrounded himself with). The 
incredulity that Jackson could be an object of sexual desire—especially heterosexual 
desire—would be equally unbelievable to millions of his fans who regularly gush on 
the Internet about what a sexy guy he was—even in his final years. One wonders why 
the opinions of these fans have not been more seriously studied, or taken into account 
at all in the media coverage of him (save to acknowledge the general hysteria that 
always surrounded him), except that it is probably too threatening to conventional 
masculinity; how much of the virulent press on Jackson has come from those (men?) 
who felt fearful about his unknowability as a gendered and sexual being? In an article 
on the film Farinelli, about the 18th-century Italian castrato singer who reportedly 
drove women wild with his brilliant singing and virtuosic love-making, musicologist 
Ellen Harris briefly draws a comparison with Michael Jackson; this comparison 
suggests a potentially “dangerous,” “exotic” sexuality, a menace perhaps even more 
threatening than if he were openly gay. That Jackson produced a profoundly erotic 
body on stage is indisputable, although many critics simply will not acknowledge it, or 
dismiss it because they think the heterosexual frame he put around this body is a lie. 
This erotic body was also problematic from the point of view of those who were never 
quite able to accept Jackson as an adult, sexualized being. Had he only maintained the 
same sweetness as an adult that he displayed as a child (in the way that, say, Donny 
Osmond managed to do), all would have been well. But a body that moved like his on 
stage and in videos like Black or White and In the Closet, and the expression of adult 
sentiments about race and other subjects that were sometimes angry, was unsettling. 
His entire “adult” output (Dangerous, HIStory Continues, Blood on the Dance Floor, 
Invincible) is sometimes dismissed, I believe, for this very reason (they are surely 
among the most underrated records in pop music). The prudish response to his 
crotch grabbing has precluded any serious and sophisticated analysis of this gesture; 
and that is only the tip of the erotic iceberg in his performances (one of the few 
scholars to address the subject of his sexuality is Cynthia Fuchs, but her essay was 
published fourteen years ago). As far as his biography is concerned, that Jackson had 
few public love affairs does not rule out him having had private ones, but, perhaps 
more interestingly, the fact that he was rarely seen with a lover in public is itself quite 
extraordinary. As one critic put it, a man whose focus is not on sex is as revolutionary 
as a woman, like Madonna, whose is. Could it be that his early childhood experiences 
really did make him want to focus his adult energies elsewhere? And in a world where 
there is an unrelenting focus on sex, could we view his lack of engagement with it in 
the public eye as enlightened instead of tragic, his love of “elementary things” as he 
says in the song “Childhood” as refreshing? 

We also learned in the wake of his death that he was a devoted and loving 
father/mother to his three children. Home video broadcast on American network 
television showed the usually glitzy King of Pop doing something as mundane as 
wiping his son’s nose (in full make-up, mind you), cleaning up a puzzle while singing 
with his two oldest children, showed him teaching them to dance “The Wiggle,” and 
him telling his son on his birthday that he could be anything he wanted to be in his life. 
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Friends and associates gave testimony concerning how good he was at parenting, how 
well-behaved and loving his children were. There is rumor that he is not the biological 
father of these children because some feel they do not look enough like him (meaning, 
as far as I can tell, that they are not black enough), but perhaps this is just a way to 
further emasculate someone whose masculinity has always been viewed as problematic. 
Even though some men are more involved in childcare in the West than they were 
previously, it is still unusual for a man to be the sole parent to children, especially by 
choice—single women have babies, yes, single men, not so much. After his divorce 
from Presley, when his dreams of having children seemed shattered, he claims to have 
been so devastated that he would walk around his house cradling baby dolls. What man 
wants the experience of fatherhood this much? This is, in fact, the behavior of a 
mother; if he had been a woman who wanted children this much, there would have 
been widespread sympathy for this desire and praise for his efforts as a single parent. 

And what if, just what if he loved to be around kids, loved to help those who were 
sick or poor (the extent of his charitable work with children is unparalleled by any 
other celebrity), and act like a kid himself, without hurting anyone in the process. 
Both times Jackson was accused of molesting a child, the evidence of wrongdoing was 
slim (and in some cases downright ludicrous) while evidence that he was being 
extorted for money was strong. Journalist Aphrodite Jones, who began reporting the 
2005 trial convinced of Jackson’s guilt and ready to hang him, ended up, along with 
many other reporters who sat through the trial, convinced of his innocence instead. 
Jones reviews the events of the trial in her book Michael Jackson Conspiracy. The 
money to be made from reporting salacious details that painted Jackson as (more of) 
a freak, to say nothing of what a guilty verdict would have brought, kept the press 
from giving any kind of balanced view of the trial. It is also uncertain whether race 
may have played a role in Jackson’s indictment, but he was certainly not wrong when 
he said in an interview with Jessie Jackson that the accusation of the innocent is “a 
pattern among black luminaries in [the United States].” Jones, who was granted access 
to court documents after the trial in order to write her book, reports not only the 
wildly inconsistent testimony of the accuser and his family, most of it contradicted by 
other witnesses, but also that of other kids who hung out at Jackson’s house, who 
describe a child’s paradise: play with great toys, and your hero Michael Jackson, until 
you drop somewhere and sleep off the fun. 

Finally, let me return to the work. When Jackson died, he was in the final stages of 
preparing a new live show, a comeback after twelve years of being away from the stage. 
He had sold out fifty shows at London’s O2 arena, testimony to how much people still 
cared about him as a performer (newspapers reported that two million people tried to 
buy pre-sale tickets in less than a day). Rehearsals for these shows were filmed and 
four months after his death the documentary Michael Jackson’s This is It, pieced 
together from this footage, was released in movie theaters around the world. The film 
was critically acclaimed and widely viewed, taking in more than $200 million in the 
first two weeks it was screened. It depicts a vibrant Jackson, rehearsing some of his 
best-known songs, the splendid voice in fine form, the 50-year-old body executing the 
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choreography with the same ease and grace as it had twenty or even thirty years earlier 
(like absolutely everything else in Jackson’s life, this film is not without controversy, 
some feeling that the representation of him as healthy was manipulated, but it is 
difficult to argue with his performance in the film, or how happy he looks to be doing 
it again). What’s more, we see Jackson, who rarely spoke to his audiences, or in 
interviews, giving directions to his musicians, interacting with them and his dancers 
in a gentle, respectful, and sometimes endearingly funny manner, similar to the way 
his many collaborators over the years say he engaged with them. The film, and the 
return to his audio and video recordings by so many, is working to balance the media 
sensationalism, bringing the focus back to his brilliance as a musician and performer. 
Viewing the film and immersing myself in his life’s work forces me to ask why so 
precious little of quality has been written about him—there is not even a decent 
critical biography, let alone very many penetrating analyses of his work (none that 
deal with sound). In that MTV tribute Madonna also said, with her characteristic 
directness, that, as the “witch hunt” of Jackson by the media and others unfolded, “we 
abandoned him.” As a scholar of popular music, I feel part of that “we.” Michael 
Jackson’s death presents an opportunity to reflect on why we allow some very 
important artists to become invisible while we give so much attention to others, why 
we do not challenge more fiercely, and with compassion, media representations of 
popular music artists who are hated for their difference. We need to put our 
considerable skills to work in the analysis both of Jackson’s life and his important 
body of work and in the process consider how much of our apathy toward it has 
stemmed from our own discomfort with his difference. 
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